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whittier,  John  Greenleaf  The  Quakers  are  Out  "Not  vainly  we  waited 

and  counted  the  hours 


Not  vainly  we  waited  and  counted  the  hours. 
The  t>usd  of  our  hopes  have  all  hurst  into  flowers. 
No  room  for  misgivings  -  no  loophole  of  doubt  - 
We've  heard  from  the  Keystone!    The  Quakers  are  out. 


Give  the  flags  to  the  wind!     set  the  hills  all  aflame{ 
Make  way  for  the  man  with  the  patriarch's  name! 
Away  with  misgivings  -  away  with  all  doubt. 
£or  Lincoln  goes  in  when  the  Quakers  are  out. 


Whittier,  J.  (J. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"Amidst  thy  sacred  effigies 


LINCOLN  Y'f/ 

[For  the  Dedication  of  the  Emancipation  Group,  Park  Square,  Boston,  1879.] 

AMIDST  thy  sacred  effigies 
Of  old  renown,  give  place, 
O  city,  Freedom-loved!  to  his 

Whose  hand  unchained  a  race. 
Take  the  worn  frame,  that  rested  not 

Save  in  a  martyr's  grave; 
The  care-lined  face,  that  none  forgot, 
Bent  to  the  kneeling  slave. 

Let  man  be  free!    The  mighty  word 

He  spoke  was  not  his  own ; 
An  impulse  from  the  Highest  stirred 

These  chiselled  lips  alone. 

The  cloudy  sign,  the  fiery  guide, 

Along  his  pathway  ran, 
And  Nature,  through  his  voice,  denied 

The  ownership  of  man. 

We  rest  in  peace  where  these  sad  eyes 

Saw  peril,  strife,  and  pain; 
His  was  the  nation's  sacrifice, 

And  ours  the  priceless  gain. 

O  symbol  of  God's  will  0n  earth 

As  it  is  done  above! 
Bear  witness  to  the  cost  and  worth 

Of  justice  and  of  i0ve. 

Stand  in  thy  place  and  testify 
To  coming  ages  long; 
#      Tnat  truth  is  stronger  than  a  lie, 

And  righteousness  than  wrong.  *J 
—John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


Whittier,  John  Greenlepf 


"The  weary  form,  that  rested  not," 


John  Greenlief  Whitticr,  the  quiet 
Quaker  poet,  who  by  voice  and  song, 
sougM  ever  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, pays  just  tribute  to  Lincoln  in  the 
following  lines: 

The  weary  form,  that  rested  not, 

Save  in  a  martyr's  grave; 
The  care-worn  face  that  none  forgot, 

Turned  to  the  kneeling  slave. 
We  rest  in  peace,  where  his  sad  eyes 

Saw  peril,  strife  and  pain; 
His  was  the  awful  sacrifice 

And  ours,  the  priceless  gain. 
r-Danvers,  1880. 


Whittier,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier1 s  Influence  on  Lincoln        "In  vain  the  hells  of  war 

shall  ring" 


WhitMer's  Influence 
on  Lincoln 


Whittier  was  never  on  the  field 
of  battle  nor  did  he  ever  see  a 
regiment,  except  the  colored  one 
led  by  Colonel  Shaw.  Singing  in- 
directly of  the  war  that  he  depre- 
cated, he  produced  no  really  great 
war  poetry,  like  Whitman's  "Drum 
Taps."  The  witty  poetess  Gail  Ham- 
ilton satirically   showed  him  the 
anomalous  position  he  occupied,  by 
sending  him  slippers  embroidered 
with  belligerent  eagles  in  Quaker 
drab.  Still  he  saw  with  real  insight  p 
that  slavery,  and  not  state  rights, 
was  the  cause  of  the  war.  In  his  fa- 
mous  song,   "Ein  Feste  Burg  ist 
unser   Gott,"   he   stated  without 
mincing  words,  exactly  what  the 
South  was  fighting  for— the  main- 
tenance of  slavery.  He  further  in- 
sisted that  there  could  be  no  proper 
ending  of  the  war  unless  slavery 
were  abolished. 

In  vain  the  bells  of  war  shall  ring 

Of  triumphs  and  revenges, 
While  still  is  spared  the  evil  thing 
That  severs  and  estranges. 
But  blest  the  ear 
That  yet  shall  hear 
The  jubilant  bell 
That  rings  the  knell 
Of  Slavery  forever! 

When  the  Hutchinson  singers,  in 
the  spring  of  1862,  sang  this  song 
to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  lines  by 
Northern  officers,  one  of  whom  said 
he  thought  as  much  of  an  abolition- 
ist as  of  a  Rebel.  The  singers  finally 
appealed  to  the  White  House  for 
permission  to  continue  singing  it. 
Lincoln  read  the  poem,  which  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and 
concluded  that  it  was  just  the  kind 
of  song  that  the  soldier  should  hear. 
He  took  to  heart  its  call  for  aboli- 
tion, for  a  few  months  later,  he 
spoke  to  the  Cabinet  about  his  in- 
tention  of   issuing  his  celebrated 
Emancipation     Proclamation.  He 
later    informed    Charles  Carleton 
Coffin,  the  war-correspondent,  that 
this  song  had  brought  him  to  a 
final  decision  in  the  matter.  Thus 
our  humble  poet,  who  was  not  only 
an  agent  in  the  founding  of  the 
Republican  Party,  was  instrumental 
in  unshackling  the  bonds  of  the 
slave.  He  was  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  issuing  of  the  greatest  docu- 
ment in  American  history  since  the 
Constitution.  —  Albert  Mordeix,  in 
"Quaker  Militant,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier."  (Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin.) 


PRITCHIE,  BARBARA 
Whittier,  John  G»  "Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  corn" 


BARBARA  FRITCIIIE.* 

BY  JOHN  G.  'WHITTIER. 

Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  corn, 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  morn, 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 

Round  about  them  orchards  sweep, 
■  Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep, 

Fair  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde, 

On  that  pleasant  morn  of  the  early  fall 
When  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain  wall, 

Over  the  mountains  winding  down, 
Horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick  town. 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars, 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind  :  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down  and  saw  not  one. 

Up  rose  Barbara  Fritchie  then, 

Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten  ; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town, 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down  ;■• 

In  her  attic-window  the  staff  she  set, 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced  :  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

"  Halt !  "  —  the  dust -brown  ranks  stood  fast. 
"  Fire  !  '* —  out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane,  and  sash  ; 
It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

Quick,  as  it  fell,  from  the  broken  staff 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf; 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window  sill, 
And  6hook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 

"  Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came ; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word : 

"  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog  !   March  on  !  "  he  said. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet. 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  tost 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host. 

*  The  incident  upon  which  this  ballad  is  founded 
took  place  literally  as  it  is  told  by  the  poet  upon  the 
occupation  of  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  on  the  second 
inarch  northward  of  the  insurgent  forces. 


Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 

On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well ; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good  night. 

Barbara  Fritchie's  work  is  o'er, 

And  the  rebel  vides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

Honor  to  her  !  and  let  a  tear 

Fall  for  her  sake  on  Stonewall's  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Fritchie's  grave, 
Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave  ! 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law ; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town ! 


